The idea of proper sequence is aided 
when each child draws a picture to show 
one step of the operation. Then a game 
is played in which the order of the pic- 
tures is scrambled. The five-year-olds 
soon learn to put the pictures in the 
right order. 


The Sentence 

Some five-year-olds enter school with 
a great flow of sentences rushing from 
them. They are the exceptions, how- 
ever. At first, one must be content with 
“Daddy bye bye,” or even one word 
volunteered by the exceptionally shy or 
inarticulate child. 

Out of their play together, the little 
ones soon learn that the pleasant experi- 
ence of the last twenty minutes can be 
expressed, “We played with blocks,” 
The next morning Mike learns that 
“blocks” won’t do much for him, but 
“I play blocks” works wonders. An 
implied sentence is acceptable from a 
beginner, but by the end of the year the 
child should know that when he wants 
to tell something, he must have someone 
doing something. In other words, the 
child should be able to use a simple 
declarative sentence. 


The Questions 


Any teacher who has seen a child 
playing teacher knows how faithfully 
children reflect their environments. The 
teacher who continually asks questions 
is soon inundated with questions from 


children. Hal’s only questions for days 
be “School tomorrow?” but this ' 


may 
question is always answered, for the 
children are expected always to answer 
questions put to them. Early in the year, 
the teacher writes on the chalkboard, 
“Who is not here?” The question mark 
is pointed out and the teacher says, 
“When I write this, | want to know 
something. I want you to tell me some- 
thing. I want an answer.” The “who,” 
“what” and “when” questions, with an 
occasional “where” spring forth spon- 
taneously. “How many?” has to be 
planted, but it takes root quickly and 
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grows like a jungle weed. The first 
timid “how” is cultivated carefully. 
When at long last a genuine little “why” 
thrusts through, the teacher knows her 
tillage is bearing fruit. 

Although these severely hard of hear- 
ing little children are not taught for- 
mally that questions can be asked by a 
rising inflection of the voice, many of 
them ask questions this way. Witness 
Hal’s “Lunchtime?” He is clearly not 
informing, but asking. Similarly, some 
of them do use the inverted form, “Will 
Vicki be here tomorrow?” 

The “Did you go?” “Yes, I went” 
forms are taught through usage, em- 
phasizing to the children that this is 
something hard, something important, 
and something strange (“funny”) about 
our language. No attempt is made at 
this level to explain why. Nor is the 
construction given a name. It is simply 
emphasized as it comes up. 


Vocabulary 


A. Nouns. Nearly every child, when 
he comes to school, already knows two 
nouns, his own name and “Mama.” The 
teacher begins at once to sell the idea 
that she has a name too, and so do the 
other children. There are names for 
everything in the classroom, as well as 
for all the treasures the children bring 
in, 

The fortunate child has a family who 
has given him the names for things since 
he could first point. Since few parents 
understand the importance of the nam- 
ing process, however, much of the first 
year at school is spent beginning to lay 
the groundwork of vocabulary that hear- 
ing children build in their pre-school 
years at home. Following is a partial 
list of the areas of names worked on. 


family members and relatives 
foods, dishes, utensils 
clothing 

furniture 

holidays 


tools and “notions” 


pets, toys 
parts of the body 





One might comment that here, in con- 
nection with body parts, is an example 
of something it is important to do: teach 
both “belly button” and “navel” when 
the need arises. Hard of hearing chil- 
dren tend to be very dogmatic about the 
names of things. If they have learned 
only “bill,” they will not accept “beak.” 
Woe betide the teacher who has taught 
“teeter-totter” alone, then tries to pre- 
sent “Seesaw, Margery Daw.” Hence. 
as far as practical, the beginners have 
both belly buttons and navels. This is 
the ultimate in anatomy at this level, 
however. 

There is no concern with common or 
proper nouns, nor with matters of gen- 
der. except that the teacher does not 
hesitate to employ efficient usage. thus 
preparing the ground for later technical 
teaching. 

Even the youngest ones note the pos- 
sessive. Soon the children recognize the 
written form of not only their 
names, but also the names of their class- 
mates. At first, they do not observe the 
**s” until it is pointed out to them, but 
soon they know that “Shirley’s” means 
that Shirley has another new petticoat. 


own 


They are shown that sometimes there 
is an “s” on the end of a word without 
that funny little mark before it. This 
means that there is more than one, 
maybe two, maybe three, maybe even a 
hundred. A few irregular plurals are 
taught. though these may be contested 
bitterly. The beginners learn “children.” 
“geese” (because of the animal Rummy 
cards) and “mice.” Mice is one of the 
hardest for the children to accept, but 
it is taught to combat the popular TV 
cartoon personality that growls, “I hate 
those meeces to pieces.” “Teeth” is easy, 
for after Timothy lost a “tooth” and 
was rewarded by The Rabbit (sic). the 
entire class sat around hopefully wig- 
gling teeth. 

B. Pronouns. The children use pro- 
nouns and hear them used long before 
they can begin to tell what they mean. 
“What do you have. Vicki?” “/ have a 
sleepy bear.” “What does she have?” 
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“Give it to me, please.” “Show it to us.” 
“Where are they going?” “We are go- 
ing to recess now.” When the teacher 
asks, “What does Kathie have?”, most 
children will say, “Kathie has a cowboy 
hat.” The teacher responds, “That’s 
right, she has a cowboy hat, but suppose 
I am in a hurry and don’t want to say, 
‘Kathie. What would I say then? 
Would I say “He has?” At that, there 
is merry laughter and a chorus of “No, 
she has Eventually the little 
words become an easy natural way to 
say the name for something when one 
does not want to repeat the name. The 
five-year-olds hear all the personal pro- 
nouns used, They themselves use at 
least 'p you, and me. 

C. Verbs. Although nearly all hard 
of hearing five-year-olds know some 
nouns, there are some beginners in 
school whose vocabularies are innocent 
of any verb. Things just do not happen 
in their lives. The idea of giving a name 
to on-going process is foreign to them, 
while they themselves are churning 


around, seeing, smelling, poking, jump- 
ing. crying, eating, even going home. 


One may think of the verbs as the 
proteins to build up the organism that is 
the English language. Nouns and pro- 
nouns are fine starches and sugars, good 
solid substances, the things of life. Modi- 
fiers are vitamins and minerals, giving 
vivacity, color and sparkle. But without 
the good, red meat of verbs, language 
is amorphous, a batch of jelly without 
movement or direction. 

The children do things and the class 
talks about what they have done. They 
look, they come, they go, they walk, they 
eat, and they talk and talk and talk. 
The teacher uses the verbs, the children 
listen, and then they say what they are 
doing. With the five-year-olds, the em- 
phasis is simply on learning and using 
verbs in conversation. The only work 
with verb number centers on the many 
faces of “to have” and “to be.” These 
appear in the work with personal pro- 
nouns. It is largely played by ear. “ ‘I 
has’ Does that sound right?” “ ‘He have’ 
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That sounds funny to me.” In time, 
some of the children can make the 
corrections. 

There is no need to teach the passive 
voice to active little children. Time for 
that as they grow older and passivity 
sets in. Infinitives? What use has a 
five-year-old for an infinitive, unless it 
might be for the fun of splitting it. Nor 
does one ever see a five-year-old, even 
without a hearing loss, concerned with 
“To be or not to be.” 

D. Modifiers. The beginners learn 
the useful modifiers. “Gently” is a 
teacher favorite that soon becomes mean- 
ingful. Not every one can be first; 
some must be last. Some flowers smell 
good, some bad, some just funny. The 
children get new shoes but teacher keeps 
on wearing the same old ones. Shirley’s 
petticoat is red and so are Kathie’s shoes 
and Vicki’s sweater. Surfaces are rough, 
smooth, fuzzy, hot, cold, dirty. The 
flicker was dead, very dead. Toys are 
plastic, wood, glass, metal, cloth. The 
bears are big. middle-sized and little. 
(Thank goodness for those bears, some 
of the best friends a teacher ever had! ) 

When the child asks the name of 
something, it is wise not to say just 
“comb” or “tractor.” Perhaps being 
careful always to say “an egg” or “the 
game helps somewhat. However, it is 
only as the children begin to see written 
language that they start to heed these 
little words. “Another” piece of paper 
slips into their spoken language more 
easily. It is hard to’ overlook a three 
syllable mouth-filler like “another.” 

The when adverbs of yesterday, to- 
day, and tomorrow make sense in con- 
nection with the use of the calendar. 
So do next week and last month. How- 
ever, New Year’s Day comes too infre- 
quently to make next year meaningful. 

E. Prepositions, conjunctions, others. 
Prepositions make a wonderful game 
called “Where are you?” At first the 
answer is simply, “Here I am.” After 
awhile, the only acceptable answer to 
“Where are you, Michael?” is “Here | 
am, behind the table.” or “Here I am on 
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the bed.” The singing game, “Here 
comes the train” teaches “before” and 
“after.” A preposition that the chil- 
dren can dramatize, they can learn. 

And is very difficult. How does one 
describe and? It seems in vain that the 
teacher enumerates, “Vicki and Ronnie 
and Shirley and Hal go to recess now” 
or “Stop fussing, you have your pencil 
and your crayons and a piece of chalk.” 
Then, all at once “and” appears in a 
child’s sentence, then another and an- 
other. One can even foresee the day a 
few years hence when a colleague strug- 
gles to eliminate too many“ands” from 
the child’s speech. 


Special Constructions 


Occasionally one hears the comment, 
“When it’s so hard for these children to 
learn vocabulary, I think they should 
learn only things that are really impor- 
tant.” One cannot disagree with the 
sentiment. One may differ only in a 
definition of what is important. It is 
desirable that these children learn the 
vocabulary and phrases that win them 
acceptance with their peers in the hear- 
ing world. They need to learn the 
Mouseketeers song. They need to learn 
to “dibbs” things. They need to learn 
that when says, “How are 
you?”, the answer is not “Five” but 
“Fine.” It is important that they say 
“please”, “thank you” and “you're wel- 
come.” The teacher of beginners often 
needs to teach “May I go to the bath- 
room?” to replace a graphic gesture. 
The investment of time in learning 
“black cat,” “ghost” and “jack-o-lan- 
tern” pays rich dividends when the child 
feels he is a part of an excited group of 
little non-hard of hearing witches and 
goblins. Nor should one underestimate 
the importance of the weather. Chil- 
dren are concerned about snow, sun- 
shine and wind. Weather vocabulary 
provides them with small talk acceptable 
in polite circles for the rest of their lives. 
These children do not achieve casual 
chitchat casually. They must work on 
this aspect of their language with the 


someone 
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help of a teacher who senses the im- 
portance of the trivial comment. 


Reference Materials 


Non-readers are hardly ready for dic- 
tionary work. However, the five-year- 
olds know that there is a red book on 
teacher’s desk that is very important. 
Many times they hear their teacher say, 
“I don’t know, but I'll look it up in the 
dictionary.” Sometimes there is a pic- 
ture they can see. Other times they can 
see only that the word on the board is 
like the one in the book. A child’s pic- 
ture dictionary as well as a small, one 
volume child’s encyclopedia, is on the 
library table. The teaching in this area 
is largely indirect, by example. 

The newspapers and the Sunday roto- 
gravure section are frequently used, The 
newspaper cartoons about the weather, 
the pictures of new animals at the zoo, 
the grocery ads are all grist for the mill. 
School lunch menus appear in the news- 
paper, too. Sometimes there are pictures 
of children wearing earphones and oc- 
casionally pictures of friends or rela- 
tives. The teacher emphasizes that the 
children can find newspapers at home. 
If the teacher brings in a clipping, 
nearly always at least one child will 
bring in a duplicate. Looking at the 
newspaper is made a really desirable 
grown-up activity which the children 
are now getting big enough to do. 


School-Home Communication 


A major facet of good language de- 
velopment for the severely hard of hear- 
ing child is effective school-home com- 
munication. If the parent knows what 
the teacher has been doing and if the 
teacher is aware of what has been hap- 
pening at home, then each may rein- 
force the language learnings initiated in 
the other milieu. ; 

When children have not as yet devel- 
oped adequate language to explain to 
mother or teacher, the establishment of 
a “notebook habit” has proved very 
useful. The teacher writes short notes 
daily about what language principles 
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and vocabulary have been introduced or 
reviewed. “What did you bring? ‘I 
brought . . . What did mama buy? She 
bought . . . pin, safety pin, (fancy) pin, 
clothes pin, bobby pin, bowling pin. 
hurt, not ‘ow,’” ete. The mother will 
not sit down and drill on these expres- 
sions, but the entire family will, it is 
hoped, create opportunities to use and 
emphasize them at home. 

In return the parent will let the teach- 
er know what interesting things have 
been happening at home. A few mo- 
ments of the parent’s time prevent much 
frustration when a little one with hard- 
ly intelligible speech tries to tell teacher 
that he fed the ducks at the lake or that 
Aunt Sophie brought her tiny baby over 
for a visit. Moreover, the teacher can 
then build on these experiences, helping 
the child with the language to describe 
them. 

The five-year-olds learn very quickly 
the importance of the notebooks. They 
take upon themselves the responsibility 
of never leaving for school or home 
without the notebooks in their hands. 

As the children’s speech grows in 
intelligibility, the notebooks lose their 
importance as bearers of news, but con- 
tinue to provide a frequent regular re- 
port to the parents of current language 
developments. Later a weekly dittoed 
bulletin or newsletter may serve. Later 
still the children themselves will write 
letters or notes in the notebooks. They 
will want to write even as they have 
wanted to talk, for their adventures in 
language have paralleled the adventures 
in life itself. 
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The Teacher’s Role in Promoting Mental Health 
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VERY person who comes in contact 

with a child, whether it is in the 
home. the school or on the neighbor- 
hood playground, to some degree has an 
influence upon the mental health of that 
child. It is impossible to separate and 
consider as an entity one portion of a 
child’s life from the whole when we 
consider something as permeating as 
mental health. Each phase of the child’s 
day acts, reacts and interacts upon all 
phases of his day. However, I do think 
it is possible to direct our attention to 
the influence which the school, and 
more specifically the classroom teacher, 
may exert upon the mental health of the 
child. Let us, then, focus the spotlight 
upon the classroom and the teacher 
within who plays such an important role 
in the adjustment of the child to school 
life, and life in general. 

In discussing the mental health of the 
acoustically handicapped child, I shall 
center my remarks around these prem- 
ises: (1) The factors which influence 
the mental health of the acoustically 
handicapped child are, in the main, little 
different from those which influence the 
mental health of any child; (2) the 
classroom teacher exerts the most pow- 
erful influence upon the mental health 
of the child during the hours he is in 
school; and (3) mental health is an 
extremely personal, individual matter 
and the factors which bring it about 
vary from person to person. 

What, then, can the classroom teach- 
er do to promote the mental health of 
the acoustically handicapped child? I 
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think we all would agree that, impor- 
tant as he is, the teacher cannot work 
alone. He must, if he is to understand 
the child as completely as possible, work 
with the school administrators, with the 
psychologist, with the psychiatrist (if he 
is fortunate enough to have such help 
ava‘lable), with the social worker and, 
certainly, with the parents. What I am 
saying, in essence, is that the child does 
not live in the classroom alone, and al- 
though he spends most of his school 
hours there, the teacher must be aware 
of the influence that his experiences in 
other areas has upon his behavior in the 
classroom. The teacher, although the 
most important school figure in pro- 
moting the mental health of the child, 
must rely from time to time upon the 
advice and counsel of others if he is to 
have a broad, over-view of each child 
and his particular problems. 

What can the classroom teacher do 
to promote the mental health of the 
acoustically handicapped child? He 
must see the child as a child, first, and 
be aware of his needs as a child. The 
child with a hearing loss is just that: 
a child—with a hearing loss. Therefore, 
it is imperative that the teacher think of 
him first as a child and attempt to meet 
his needs as a child. His basic needs, 
no matter how great his loss of hearing 
may be, are the same as those for any 
child. To focus upon his handicap at 
the expense of satisfying his basic needs 
would only augment whatever problems 
the child might have. 

What, then, are some of these needs 
that are basic to all children, to all per- 
sons, and which must be satisfied if the 
individual is to have good mental 
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health? When we say a person is men- 
tally healthy, we often describe him as 
well-adjusted, mature and normal. These 
terms are general, and because they are 
general, different meanings can be given 
to them. Let us think about some of 
these meanings for a minute. 

Adjustment is not an end in itself, but 
is a description of the relationship be- 
tween an individual and his environ- 
ment. We can say that as a measure of 
good mental health, adjustment means 
a person is able to work out good rela- 
tionships in his environment which are 
in harmony with his values and which 
do not make unreasonable demands 
upon him. Adjustment, then, is a mat- 
ter of degree. 

Maturity is relative to age. We can 
say that if a person acts like most indi- 
viduals his age, he is mature. 

Many definitions can and have been 
given for the term “normal.” We say an 
action is normal if it is typical; we say 
a situation is normal sometimes if it is 
what we expect; at other times we say a 
condition is normal in the sense that it 
is “healthy, not sick.” Whatever the in- 
terpretation may be of “normal,” it is 
important for the teacher to keep in 
mind that what is “normal” for one 
child or one group of children, may not 
be “normal” for another child or group. 
Norms, or standards of conduct, are not 
idols, and should not be worshipped. 
As a matter of fact, teachers can and 
often may want to change norms of be- 
havior within the classroom. 

If the child is to achieve mental 
health, to be well-adjusted, mature and 
normal, certain basic needs must be sat- 
isfied, and the teacher must be aware 
of these needs and how he can best 
satisfy them within the realm of the 
classroom. 


The child must have a sense of 
individuality, a sense of self. Very 
early the child learns that he is a person 
separate and different from others 
around him, and if his development is 
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a healthy one, this sense of individual- 
ity will be continually confirmed. 


The child must develop a sense 
of independence, a sense of self- 
sufficiency. This sense of independ- 
ence permits the child to show more 
initiative. to be more creative, to de- 
pend more upon his own judgment and 
to show more of the qualities of lead- 
ership he may possess. He can set his 
goals, work toward them and _ attain 
them—under his own power. He needs 
to develop self-confidence, as well as 
confidence in others. 


The child needs a sense of re- 
sponsibility. This means being respon- 
sible for his own actions, taking into 
account the consequences of his be- 
havior, as well as being responsive to 
the needs of others. 


The child must develop a sense 
of direction and goal orientation, 
if he is to make the most of the oppor- 
tunities presented to him daily. The 
person who is sure of his goals and has 
a plan for attaining them will be better 
able to handle frustration and tension 
without becoming emotionally upset. 


The child has great need to de- 
velop a sense of time perspective. 
For the young child, the present is nar- 
rowly defined because he has limited 
past experiences to call upon. As he 
grows older, the child is able to see 
beyond the immediate demands of the 
day and so can plan ahead and work 
for more distant goals. He is able then 
to utilize his past experiences to meet 
the demands of the present and to plan 
for the future. He is better able to set 
up realistic goals and to work toward 
the achievement of these goals. 


Finally, the child needs to de- 
velop personal values and a _ phi- 
losophy of life, which he can utilize 
to face frustrations and conflicts all 
through life and to develop more ade- 
quate and effective ways of dealing with 
these problems. 
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The greatest responsibility of the 
teacher is to see first the child and his 
need as a child; then, the teacher can 
look at the hearing impairment and the 
effect it may have upon the satisfaction 
of those needs. It is terribly important 
that the teacher keep in mind that the 
hearing impairment is important only as 
it influences the satisfaction of the 
child’s basic needs, which in turn can 
affect greatly the progress that the child 
makes in school. 

One of the first things that the teacher 
needs to know is how the hearing loss of 
the child has influenced his past expe- 
riences. What have been the attitudes 
and behavior of the child’s family? If 
the child has been accepted, as a child, 
by his parents and brothers and sisters, 
without undue emphasis placed upon his 
hearing loss, the child most likely has 
developed and grown into an emotion- 
ally secure individual. The child, how- 
ever, whose parents and brothers and 
sisters have not been able to accept him 
first as a child, may present many prob- 
lems, and the teacher should be aware 
of the source of these problems, if he is 
to achieve any real understanding of the 
needs of this child. Children who have 
been rejected, over-protected, over- 
indulged, misunderstood, or have ex- 
perienced any other form of nonaccep- 
tance by their families because of their 
hearing loss wili create special prob- 
lems for the teacher. The teacher must 
recognize why Jimmy grabs all the other 
children’s toys or why Nancy cries 
when she is asked to complete a task, if 
he is to provide the right kind of class- 
room activities that will help Jimmy and 
Nancy become more emotionally secure. 

Not only does the teacher need to 
know how the child has been accepted 
by his family, but he must know also 
how the child has been accepted in his 
neighborhood. « Even though the rela- 
tionship of the child with his family has 
been good, if the child has not been 
accepted by his peers in the neighbor- 
hood, emotional problems can result. If 
because he cannot hear well enough to 
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enter into certain group activities, if his 
speech and speechreading ability pre- 
vent easy communication with other 
boys and girls, if for any reason his 
loss of hearing has isolated him from 
the activities of children in the neigh- 
borhood, the child will present problems 
in adjustment, problems which may 
often erupt into antisocial behavior in 
the classroom. 

In addition to knowledge of the fam- 
ily and of the neighborhood situation, 
the teacher can gain much insight into 
why Jimmy and Nancy react as they do 
if he becomes familiar with the past 
school experiences of each child, and the 
influence which his hearing loss may 
have played in his total adjustment. 

All of this inquiry on the part of the 
teacher means that he is taking advan- 
tage of the resources at his command. 
He calls upon the supervisor, the psy- 
chologist, the social worker and the par- 
ents for information to complete his 
picture of the child. He needs their help 
because no picture of a child can be 
complete when it is based solely upon 
classroom experiences and impressions. 


This information helps the teacher 
come to a better understanding of what 
sort of person the child is, and, to a 
certain extent, why the child is the sort 
of person he is. 

How does the child fit into the class 


group? What is his attitude toward 
himself and others? What is the attitude 
of the other children toward him? In 
addition to finding the answers to these 
questions, the teacher must learn, also, 
what are the child’s strengths, his weak- 
nesses and his interests. He must assess 
the role that hearing, or lack of hearing, 
has played in the development of these 
strengths, weaknesses and interests of 
the child. Then, it becomes the respon- 
sibility of the teacher to utilize the abili- 
ties and the interests of the child in ac- 
tivities that will promote emotional ad- 
justment and growth in academic, phys- 
ical, social and communication skills. 
The teacher who sees the child first 
and his handicap second will then be 
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better able to create and maintain a 
healthy classroom atmosphere, in which 
each child is seen as an individual with 
individual needs—not just as a unit of a 
large group. The teacher will organize 
and conduct his class so that the indi- 
vidual needs of the child, as well as the 
needs of the group, can best be satisfied. 

(1) The activities of the classroom 
will be conducted so that the child has 
a feeling of belonging to the group, that 
he is able to contribute something, that 
he is needed. 

(2) The work of the class will be 
planned so that the child understands 
what the class goals are, and, more im- 
portantly, what his goals are. Here, the 
teacher can play a large part in helping 
the child arrive at goals that are realis- 
tic for him. 

(3) The teacher will plan the activi- 
ties of the class so that the child has 
tasks in which he can succeed. There is 
nothing like succeeding at a task to pro- 
mote the feeling of self-esteem, of self- 
confidence. To do this, it may be neces- 
sary to divide the class into sub-groups, 
or to provide individual assignments, 
but the extra time and effort on the part 
of the teacher will pay off in the better 
attitude and adjustment of the child. 

(4). Although there are times when 
the child will work best alone, provision 
must be made for him to work with 
others; and the teacher will conduct the 
class in such a way that the child ex- 
periences cooperative relations with 
others. 


(5) The work and the activities of 
the class should be conducted, too, in 
such a way that the child is challenged 
to find solutions to problems that are 
meaningful to him. His curiosity must 
be aroused and his self-confidence fixed 
so that he will want to solve the prob- 
lems before him and feel assured that he 
can solve them—rather than depending 
upon the teacher or others to provide 
the solutions. 


(6) It is equally important that, even 
though the child should be led to do 


things for himself, the teacher should 
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provide the support and help the child 
may need when he is not yet capable of 
achieving his goals alone. Such support, 
when given without destroying the 
child’s confidence in himself, will lead 
to a greater appreciation of his ability 
by the child. 

In order to create and maintain a 
healthy atmosphere in the classroom, 
the teacher, as stated before, must be 
familiar with the child’s home life and 
the influence which the home exerts 
upon the school life of the child. There- 
fore, I believe that the teacher can do a 
better job of understanding the child 
when there is a close association be- 
tween the school and the home. This as- 
sociation can be most helpful to the 
teacher and the parents when all are 
working together for the good of the 
child. 

What role can the teacher play in 
bringing about such a fruitful associa- 
tion? First, orientation programs can 
be provided for the parents of beginning 
children. The parents of a child with a 
hearing loss are often confused and have 
little understanding of the aims and 
goals of the school’s program. They may 
not be sure of what they can do to aid 
in the development of their child. They 
may be totally unaware of the influence 
their attitudes play in the adjustment of 
their child to his handicap and to life 
in general. An orientation program, in 
which the teacher and others explain 
the school’s program for the child, can 
help immeasurably in creating the kind 
of atmosphere conducive to promoting 
the child’s mental health. The teacher 
can invite the parents to visit the class- 
room, to become familiar with the ac- 
tivities of the group, to encourage their 
child in his work. In addition, when 
needed, the teacher, with others, may 
hold conferences with parents in order 
to come to a better understanding of 
the child’s problems and how these 
problems can best be met, with school 
and family working together. 

By creating and maintaining a healthy 
classroom atmosphere, the teacher is 
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setting the stage for productive learn- 
ing. This is as it should be, for learning 
contributes to mental health. Learning 
builds the self-esteem of the child; learn- 
ing can help the child “belong” to the 
group; learning builds confidence in the 
child; and good teaching is a demon- 
stration of affection—all factors in the 
promotion of the mental health of the 
child. 

I stated earlier that I believe that the 
teacher is the most important person in 
the child’s school life. Because of the 
tremendous influence of the teacher, the 
mental health of the child can be greatly 
affected by the actions and attitudes of 
the teacher. It is self-evident that the 
teacher should have good mental health 
if he is to promote the mental health of 
the children in his class. A teacher who 
is well adjusted and enjoys his work 
will do a better job of promoting the 
mental health of children than will the 
teacher who is unhappy and over-bur- 
dened with unsolved personal problems, 
No person is perfectly adjusted; no per- 
son is without problems; no_ person 
works without mistakes—but each teach- 
er “should be a person who can influ- 
ence people without dominating them, 
can arouse interest and maintain moti- 
vation without establishing fear, can 
create a feeling of mutual confidence 
between teacher and child, can bolster 
a child’s self-confidence without making 
him un-self-critical, can understand and 
accept with tolerance the wide diversity 
of personalities, can keep the ‘long view’ 
and avoid becoming disturbed over 
daily frustrations, and has a high de- 
gree of personal integrity and interest 
in other people.”’* 

In closing, I should like to say again 
that mental health, or adjustment, is a 
personal thing. It is not a “group” 
aim. True, we hope that the group, or 
class, will achieve good mental health— 


*Committee report, Mental Health Committee of 
the State Education Department, Albany, N. Y., 
Removing Blocks to Mental Health in School. 
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COMMUNICATION SKILLS 


KATE-HELEN JONES 


This paper was presented as part of a sym- 
posium entitled "The Development of a Compre- 
hensive Program of Education of the Deaf," at 
the C.E.C. Eastern Regional Fall Conference 
held in Baltimore, Nov. 10-12, 1960. Miss Jones 
is a teacher in the Bruce Street School, New- 
ark, N. J. 


HAT are these communication 

skills that we are talking of? How 
can we help the children to attain them? 
What degrees of proficiency can we ex- 
pect from the children we teach? What 
prospects are there in the future for 
improving our techniques? And what is 
the purpose of our teaching, and the 
child’s learning? These are the ques- 
tions I should like to discuss today. 

I am dealing primarily with the deaf 
child—by which I mean one whose 
hearing loss results from damage to the 
auditory system, and one who does not 
have enough residual hearing to acquire 
straight language through hearing even 
with amplification. In other words, I 
am eliminating discussion of the hard 
of hearing, the multiple handicapped, 
and the child whose communication 
difficulties result from brain damage. 

Also, since I am an oralist and teach 
in an oral school, I do not feel qualified 
to evaluate the combined or manual 
methods of teaching the deaf. 

The purpose of education for the deaf 
is preparation for life in a hearing 
world. This goal necessarily means the 
ability to communicate—the under- 
standing and use of language. The skills 
necessary to express language are read- 
ing, speech and a combination of speech- 
reading and auditory perception. What 
has the deaf child the right to expect, 
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or his parents the right to expect for 
him, in these subjects during and after 
his school years? 

Attainment of these skills is depend- 
ent on various factors of personality, 
environment and intelligence, but we 
can, | think, separate our expectations 
into three broad divisions: 

1. The minimum should be the ability 
to communicate with the family and 
close hearing friends; to have command 
of language sufficient for shopping, for 
travel, and for essential services such as 
doctors, dentists, barbers, beauty par- 
lors; and to understand written and oral 
directions in employment. 

2. Beyond these, the average deaf 
person should have adequate language 
for ordinary sociai intercourse; to read 
newspapers and magazines intelligently; 
to fill out correctly official papers such 
as applications for jobs, licenses, in- 
surance, and the inevitable income tax 
forms. 

3. He should have the reading and 
speechreading skill to increase his vo- 
cabulary and command of language 
after he has left school; and the tech- 
nical ability to correct and improve his 
own speech. 

The above-average deaf person should 
have a combination of these skills pro- 
ficient enough to use in high school or 
college, either in schools for the deaf or 
the hearing; to read at a level which 
will enable him to appreciate and enjoy 
books; to learn and use the technical 
language necessary for his vocation and 
to enable him to discuss abstract ideas. 

It is extremely difficult for people not 
associated with the deaf to comprehend 
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the problem of learning language. The 
parent of a four-year-old once told me 
that her daughter was not yet ready for 
school because she could only say a few 
words! This was an intelligent and con- 
scientious parent who had used Tracy 
Clinic material with her daughter, and 
had taken her regularly to a speech and 
hearing clinic. Few parents of young 
deaf children realize the years of study 
that are necessary to attain adequate 
command of conversational language. 

Every teacher of the deaf will wel- 
come new approaches to language teach- 
ing if they promise to make the task 
easier for the child. But after 25 years 
of teaching, and exposure to many 
methods, I have still not found any sys- 
tem that will guarantee a command of 
correct language for all deaf children. 
Many teachers are advocates of the use 
of one method exclusively. Others use 
a combination of various methods— 
utilizing the best features of each. In 
some schools where there is personnel 
for adequate supervision, a structured 
course of study can be followed ail 
through the years. In others, teachers 
are allowed to use the methods in which 
they feel they can make the greatest 
progress. I would suggest a middle of 
the road course with these four guides: 

I. The development of language 
structure and vocabulary based on 
the child’s individual experiences, 
the group experiences of the class, 
and the creation of situations for 
language not within their experi- 
ences. 

In a residential school, the group ex- 
periences in a controlled situation pro- 
vide sources for the daily language class. 
The teacher knows what the group has 
done after school hours and can base 
group work on their doings. The day 
school teacher, on the other hand, has 
eight children with eight different things 
to talk about. She has to give Johnnie 
the vocabulary to tell about the circus 
he has seen; she has to interpret to the 
others what Johnnie is so excited about. 
She has to find a way to draw something 
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out of Susie, who comes in each morn- 
ing with a shrug or an answer of, “Stay 
home, nothing,” to the query about her 
activities. She has to evaluate Bobby’s 
grandiloquent tales of happenings that 
she thinks exist only in his imagination, 
but just might have a germ of truth in 
them. 

Dramatizations of situations to de- 
velop language can be used with all age 
children. There is a lot of ham in chil- 
dren, and young deaf children in par- 
ticular enter into the spirit of play- 
acting with little or no self-conscious- 
ness. A classroom project such as a 
store, or preparation for a trip that in- 
volves eating in a restaurant can be an 
incentive for learning needed vocabulary 
and expressions. 

II. The learning of language prin- 
ciples and grammatical forms 
should expand steadily throughout 
the school years as the class is 
ready to accept them, but the pos- 
sibility that they will come up in 
the language of experience should 
not be left to chance. 


The passive voice of verbs, the use of 
time clauses, as additional ways and 
better ways of expression, must be 
thoroughly taught and demanded from 
the children until the habitual use of 
such forms becomes natural to them. 

III. The use of the Fitzgerald Key 
or a similar device is invaluable in 
assisting children in getting straight 
language and in understanding sen- 
tence construction. 

IV. A steady growth in the correct 
use of language can only be in- 
sured by continued stress on the 
mastering of new vocabulary, on 
verb forms, and on idiomatic ex- 
pressions. 


Problems of administration enter in- 
evitably into a good language program. 
New teachers need help with their prob- 
lems. Untrained teachers need adequate 
supervision both in planning their work 
and in teaching situations. Today the 
principal who has a trained and experi- 
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enced teacher of the deaf in every class- 
room is a rare and lucky individual. 

Of the four skills necessary for good 
communication, speechreading is basic. 
I know that many teachers believe that 
it should be taught only in the normal 
situation in which the language is used. 
and that once the child reaches the up- 
per grades and work on social studies 
and science. he is having sufficient prac- 
tice in speechreading throughout the day 
to guarantee his improvement in this 
field. However, I feel there should be 
one or two periods a week when the 
class knows that good speechreading is 
the purpose of the lesson, not merely 
incidental to the subject matter. Con- 
versational language and social expres- 
sions that do not come ordinarily into 
the classroom vocabulary should be 
taught. Older children should learn to 
recognize the correct homophene from 
the context. A recognition of homo- 
phenes can help them to take a mature 
attitude toward mistakes in speechread- 
ing. If they can learn to laugh at them- 
selves when the mistake is humorous to 
hearing people, they will gain in self- 
confidence. 

That some people, deaf and deafened, 
are natural speechreaders, I will agree. 
I have known several of them, people 
who had no need of repetition or drill, 
who could lipread at least 90 percent of 
what was said to them without any 
auditory help. I will also agree that 
speechreading ability is not necessarily 
indicative of high intelligence. But I 
also believe that other deaf without this 
innate ability can learn to lipread with 
great proficiency. If a child, after train- 
ing, continues to have difficulty, it may 
be that poor vision is at fault, even 
though his eyesight has been tested and 
glasses prescribed. Close vision for 
reading, and distant vision may be cor- 
rect, but there still may be difficulty in 
the fine discrimination that speech- 
reading requires. In some cases, the use 
of trifocal lenses may be the answer to 
the problem. 

Training in this skill should be started 
long before the child reaches school age. 
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In a late issue of the Volta Review,' 
Mrs. Tracy tells of deaf parents who 
knew their baby was deaf at the age of 
three months and started right then to 
talk to him and keep him looking at 
them when they talked. In the same 
article the Ewings stress that in the first 
ten months of a baby’s life, the most 
important image in his world is his 
mother’s face, and the habit of watching 
can start right there. Hearing and speech 
centers and nursery schools help to fos- 
ter good speechreading habits in the 
young deaf child. 


o 
1g 


In teaching speech, two definite pur- 
poses must be kept in view. The child 
must learn intelligible speech, and he 
must gain self-confidence in the use of 
speech. In the early days of his school- 
ing, when his vocabulary is limited to 
a few words and phrases, and the par- 
ents know what these are and urge him 
to use them frequently, the two purposes 
seem one. But as he grows older, his 
mastery of techniques rarely keeps pace 
with his rapidly expanding ideas, and 
it is difficult to determine which should 
have priority. Should you accept from 
him imperfect speech, thus allowing 
speech faults to be repeated, or should 
you run the risk of breaking down his 
self-confidence by insisting on correct 
pronunciation? The wise teacher will 
try to seek a middle course, recognizing 
his great need for communication, even 
with imperfect speech, but taking care 
to Jisten for the incorrect articulation 
that must be worked on later. 


The word method used with beginning 
children is psychologically necessary in 
establishing the sense of communication, 
but it must be supplemented as early as 
possible by the teaching of elements to 
insure correct articulation. Some sys- 
tem of phonics such as the Northampton 
Charts provides a definite pattern for 
the teaching of elements and leads to 
work on the consonant combinations 
that are difficult for the deaf. A thor- 
ough understanding of the Yale Charts 
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improves both spelling and sightreading. 
A study at Kent University shows that, 
in spite of the vagaries of English spell- 
ing 88 percent of the words on the Gates 
list are phonetic according to the Yale 
Charts. With older children, the spell- 
ings on the charts can be supplemented 
by diacritical markings so that they can 
learn to use dictionaries without difh- 
culties. The ability to sightread is in- 
valuable to deaf adults. 

Self-confidence in a child can be fos- 
tered by sending him to other teachers 
with oral mesages. At the same time, the 
child can realize his own speech limita- 
tions by reading for intelligibility either 
to his own teacher or another. One of 
the papers given at the summer session 
of the Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion® suggests showing the child in writ- 
ten form exactly the sounds you hear 
when he speaks, so that he has a definite 
idea of his faults in articulation. Re- 
membering my own difficulties in learn- 
ing sounds in French and German that 
we do not use in English, I have a tre- 
mendous amount of admiration for the 


deaf in what they do accomplish in 
speech, even when I’m ready to tear my 
hair out because no one in the class 
has a good ch. 

Accent, phrasing and voice placement 
have all been easier to teach since we 
have had efficient hearing aids. Even the 


profoundly deaf can be helped to 
achieve a more pleasant voice quality 
and a more normal speech pattern 
through amplification than was possible 
before the era of electronics. 

Good speech teaching means _indi- 
vidual teaching all through school. No 
two children need exactly the same help 
or progress at the same rate. A close 
and pleasant relationship must be estab- 
lished between the teacher and the young 
deaf child so that the speech lesson may 
be a rewarding experience, and that the 
child may be relaxed enough to give 
good voice quality. With adolescence 
there often comes a self-consciousness 
about speech, so that more may be 


2. “Speech Teaching for Older Children,’’ Kenneth 
R. Mangan, Volta Review, Sept., 1960, p. 319. 
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accomplished by taking each child alone 
for a few minutes than by teaching the 
whole group in a 45-minute period. Dif- 
ferent approaches are indicated by vary- 
ing personalities, but all children must 
be held responsible for what they have 
been taught. Older children should 
know their own speech difficulties and 
be guided to self-correction. 

Last winter there was a series of 
articles in the Volta Review* on audi- 
tory training. One of them suggested 
that each lesson includes three phases of 
auditory training—gross sounds, music, 
and speech. The aims are to stimulate 
residual hearing, to develop tolerance, 
to foster enjoyment of rhythm in music 
and to promote the ability to converse 
naturally. By combining all four types, 
the child should understand that all 
auditory training has as its ultimate goal 
proficiency in oral language. Such a 
lesson presupposes that a child has been 
properly fitted with a hearing aid, and 
has already learned awareness of sound. 
Thanks to greater publicity about deaf- 
ness and hearing aids, and the growing 
number of speech and hearing clinics, a 
large number of children entering school 
have already reached this point. The 
use of records supplements work around 
a piano in teaching rhythms, discrim- 
ination of pitch and volume. Again, as 
in speech, and emphasizing the close 
relation between auditory training and 
speech, detailed work in auditory train- 
ing should be given individually. The 
ability to discriminate between long 
vowels, short vowels and consonants 
depends on the amount of residual hear- 
ing and the degree of concentration that 
can be relied on from the student. While 
the simultaneous use of hearing and 
speechreading should be used in group 
work, children who are good lipreaders 
should learn to listen without looking, if 
the teacher is to evaluate their hearing 
attainment with certainty. Auditory 
training in the realm of speech for 
8. “Auditory Training: Design for Growth,’’ An- 

drew A. Anselmini, Libby Resnick, Margaret K. 


Wallin and Margaret Mary Walsh, Sept., p. 322, 
Oct., p. 374, Nov., p. 413, Dec., p. 461, 1959. 





severely deaf children is a slow and 
laborious process. With a limited school 
day, the value of the time spent on indi- 
vidual training for hearing perception 
alone, not for speech improvement, 
should be carefully assessed. Are there 
other areas on which the time could be 
spent that would eventually be of great- 
er value to the child? 

Achievement in reading is indicative 
of the intelligence level and the poten- 
tial of the deaf child. The child who 
can learn to read intelligently, who can 
master new vocabulary from context, 
and who can progress gradually but 
steadily into upper grade reading skills, 
is the child who should be considered 
capable of high school education or 
above. Other factors will decide wheth- 
er the child should be prepared for a 
regular high school, or should continue 
in academic work in a school for the 
deaf with the hope of entering Gallaudet 
College. But, for the attainment of 
higher education, reading skill is a 
“must.” 

There are many separate skills in- 
volved in teaching deaf children to read 
intelligently. I will comment briefly on 
some of them that I think are important. 


Reading of personal news and group 
experience stories is a basic part of the 


language program from the earliest 
grades in school. From this beginning 
the child must be swung over to reading 
books about people that he does not 
know, and actions that he has not ex- 
perienced. Since many deaf children 
are very literal minded and have no use 
for things that are “not true,” this is 
often a difficult step in their reading 
progress. The reading readiness work- 
books will help, as will class discussion 
of the people in the pre-primers so that 
they become familiar figures to the chil- 
dren. 

Learning to read for information is 
easier for the deaf than learning to read 
for pleasure. In order to pick out facts, 
the child needs thorough teaching in 
question forms. The use of the Fitz- 
gerald Key and of short answers follow- 
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ing the form of the Key facilitates this 
ability. 

Understanding and remembering the 
sequence of events can be started with 
the pictures in reading readiness work- 
books. These can be interpreted by the 
deaf as easily as by the hearing. They 
also prepare children to use their imagi- 
nation in answering the question, “What 
do you think happened next?” Reading 
in pre-primers should be supplemented 
by flash cards using both nouns and 
sentences based on the vocabulary and 
the pictures. I advocate this because of 
the initial use of the imperative form of 
the verb in pre-primers. This may con- 
fuse the child who is already reading 
and writing news stories in normal 
sentence order with verbs in the past 
tense. 

Interpretation by the child of sen- 
tences and paragraphs by the use of 
simple drawings with stick figures will 
indicate whether or not the child is 
comprehending what he reads. This 
material can be written by the teacher. 
Such reading matter is valuable in work- 
ing with slow children whose interest 
level is far above their reading level. 
Some of the texts published for teach- 
ing English to foreigners provide ma- 
terial of this type. 

Learning new words from context is 
a skill that is difficult and must be 
taught systematically. Results sometimes 
can be obtained from discussion of a 
complete paragraph to get the meaning 
of a new word. Giving a known syno- 
nym and letting the child find the word 
that it replaces is another method. 

Teaching deaf children that reading 
is an enjoyable experience is a goal that 
is sometimes lost sight of because of the 
great amount of time needed to teach 
them how to read. This goal should be 
kept in view for every reading program. 

Story-telling with the help of pictures, 
dramatization of stories, can be fun, 
and it should be so represented. Most 
stories in basic readers are not particu- 
larly exciting, and the stories included 
in texts that are humorous to hearing 
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children are often not humorous to the 
deaf. Supplemental stories should be 
supplied with extra help and interpre- 
tation if necessary, so that children rea- 
lize books are for pleasure. While gen- 
erally I refrain from giving oral help 
in reading lessons—because our chil- 
dren are better lipreaders than they are 
readers—I relax this rule when I want 
them to read a story purely for enjoy- 
ment. At this time I also omit any type 
of questioning or drill work. 


The skills that we teach in school are 
only effective if they are put into use. 
In a day school this means that there 
must be a co-ordinated program of 
parent education, and continual parent- 
teacher relationships to enable the par- 
ent to understand what the child can do 
and help him to do it at home. If the 
parents know the child’s growth in 
language, speech and reading, they can 
and should expect from the child a 
parallel growth in his ability to commu- 
nicate at home. Once they understand 
the great barrier that lack of language 
means to comprehension of the world 
about the deaf child, they can develop 
the patience necessary to help him in 
surmounting this barrier and overcom- 
ing his frustrations. 


Every possible contact of the child 
with hearing children should be encour- 


aged—play groups, Scouts, summer 
camps. When it is possible, partial in- 
tegration of deaf classes with hearing 
classes in the same school should be 
set up. The exceptional deaf child who 
can move into a hearing class should be 
prepared thoroughly for the new situa- 
tion in which he will find himself. The 
children in the class into which he is 
moving should understand his problems 
before he arrives. The fullest coopera- 
tion between the teacher of the deaf and 
the teacher of the normal class should 
be maintained if the integration is to be 
successful. 

In looking to the future, what trends 
can we see in the education of the deaf? 

One of the big problems that we must 
face is the growing scarcity of teachers 
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of the deaf, since this lack has a direct 
effect on the success of school programs. 
The reluctance of college graduates to 
take the extra year’s training necessary 
to teach the deaf means that our schools 
will have to have in-service training 
programs. Some system will have to be 
worked out without adding to the full 
teaching load already carried by the ex- 
perienced teacher. No deaf child should 
be deprived of the special teaching that 
he needs because there is an untrained 
or substitute teacher in the classroom. 

The population in schools for the deaf 
now includes a large percentage of mul- 
tiple-handicapped children. We will need 
teachers trained in more than one field 
if we are to take care of children who 
are mentally retarded, cerebral palsied 
or emotionally disturbed, as well as 
deaf. 

With earlier testing of children, and 
the discovery that many children who 
seem deaf really have language diffi- 
culties resulting from brain damage, 
there is a need for teachers of the deaf 
to know something about the techniques 
effective with these children. Eventually 
we hope there will be enough trained 
teachers and special classes for the 
aphasic. But until that is so, our teach- 
ers must bridge the gap. 

The rapid growth of suburban areas 
in the northeast has led to the establish- 
ment of classes for the deaf in hearing 
schools. Such classes, if there is homo- 
genous grouping and trained teaching, 
should provide more opportunity for 
integration with the hearing classes, and 
higher standards of speech and speech- 
reading. The intelligent deaf child will 
respond to the needs of his environment. 


The continual improvement in clarity 
and selection of both group and indi- 
vidual hearing aids, the use of binaural 
aids, the use of aids at ear level, the 
fitting of aids at an early age, the de- 
velopment of the “walk away” classroom 
aids, should all help in developing 
awareness of sound, in the use of re- 
sidual hearing, in auditory discrimina- 
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Minutes of the Organizational Meeting of the 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


October 24-25, 1960 


MEMBERS, COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF 


A. G. Bell Association for the Deaf 
George T. Pratt, President 
Principal, The Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass. 
Jerome F. Donovan 
Parent of Deaf Child, Weston, Conn. 
Clarence D. O’Connor 
Supt., Lexington School for the 
New York City 
S. Richard Silverman 
Director, Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis 


Deaf, 


Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf 

William J. McClure, President 
Supt., Indiana School for the Deaf, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Edmund B. Boatner ie 
Supt., American School for the Deaf, 
West Hartford, Conn. 

Leonard M. Elstad 
President, Gallaudet College, Washington, 
ie of 

Marshall S. Hester 
Supt., New Mexico School for the Deaf, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


Convention of American Instructors 


of the Deaf 


Richard G. Brill, president 
Supt., California School for 
Riverside, Calif. 

Lloyd A. Ambrosen 
Supt., Maryland School for the 
Frederick, Md. 

C. Joseph Giangreco 
Ass’t Supt., lowa School for the 
Council Bluffs, Ta. 

David Mudgett 
Deaf Teacher, Illinois School for the Deaf 
Jacksonville, Til. 


the Deaf, 


Deaf, 


Deaf, 


Washington, D. C. 


The meeting on Monday, Oct. 24, 1960, was 
held in the Conference Room of the Library at 
Gallaudet College. 

The meeting on Tuesday, Oct. 25, 1960, 
was held in the Board Room of The Volta 
Bureau. 

All members of the Council on Education 
of the Deaf were present at both meetings with 
the exception of Marshall S. Hester of New 
Mexico, who found it impossible to attend. 
In addition to the members, Powrie V. Doc- 
tor, Editor of the American Annals of the 
Deaf, and Mrs. Jeanette Ninas Johnson, Edi- 
tor of the Volta Review, were present at both 
sessions by invitation. 

As provided by the Constitution, the Presi- 
dent of the Conference of Executives of Amer- 
ican Schools for the Deaf was the convening 
chairman. William J. McClure, holding this 
office, opened the meeting with the following 
remarks: 

“This meeting today represents the culmina- 
tion of almost a year of planning. The idea 
of an association to represent the various or- 
ganizations interested primarily in the educa- 
tion of the deaf was first mentioned at the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Workshop at Fort 
Monroe, Va., Oct. 12-15, 1959. 

“Representatives of the A. G. Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf, the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf and the 
American Instructors of the Deaf met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Jan. 20, 1960, to further dis- 
cuss the idea. 

“In Evanston, IIl., in April, 1960, a constitu- 
tion was drawn up by a joint committee rep- 
resenting the three organizations. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Instructors 
of the Deaf ratified the proposed Constitution 
and approved affiliation of their group with 
the Council on the Education of the Deaf on 
Apr. 6, 1960, at a meeting in Evanston, II. 
On the same date the Conference of Executives 
in session at Evanston, IIl., also ratified the 
Constitution and approved affiliation with the 
CED. The A. G. Bell Association for the Deaf 
took similar action on June 30, 1960, while in 
session in Rochester, N. Y. 

“To me, the formation of the Council on 
Education of the Deaf is a significant step for- 
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ward in the education of the deaf in America. 
It re-emphasizes what we all know so well— 
that educators of the deaf are always willing 
to work together to improve educational op- 
portunities for deaf children and consequently 
for deaf adults as well. Whatever may be the 
minor points of difference in our approaches 
or in our philosophies, these are submerged in 
our areas of common agreement and in our 
desire to progress in our field. I believe there 
has long been a need for this type of organi- 
zation, 

“According to the ‘Constitution of the Coun- 
cil on Education of the Deaf which has now 
been ratified by the three member organiza- 
tions, the President of the Conference of Ex- 
ecutives of American Schools for the Deaf has 
been delegated the responsibility of selecting 
the time and place of the first meeting and 
presiding until the first president has been 
chosen for a term of two years from among 
the representatives of the A. G. Bell Associa- 
tion. 

“The floor is now open for nominations for 
the office of President of the Council on Edu- 
cation of the Deaf.” 

The name of S. Richard Silverman was 
placed in nomination for the office of presi- 
dent, and he was unanimously elected. 

President Silverman assumed the chair and 
declared nominations were open for the office 
of secretary. Richard G. Brill was unanimously 
elected to this office. Before the nomination 
and election it was pointed out that the Con- 
stitution does not provide for the office of vice- 
president. The Constitution provides that in 
the absence or disability of the President the 
Secretary shall act as presiding officer. In the 
event the office of President is vacated the 
Secretary shall act as presiding officer until a 
successor to the President shall be elected. 

William J. McClure was unanimously elect- 
ed to the office of treasurer. 

President Silverman conducted an open dis- 
cussion on a restatement of the objectives of 
the organization as listed in the Constitution. 
This preliminary discussion was for the pur- 
pose of formulating questions to be discussed. 
The objectives of this organization are to en- 
courage and facilitate cooperation among the 
member organizations in such areas as_ the 
following: A. publication practices, B. legisla- 
tion, C. meetings, D. liaison with lay and 
peripheral groups, E. mechanisms for receiv- 
ing foreign groups, F. teacher certification, 
G. public information, H. research. Following 
the general restatement of the objectives as a 
group, the areas were discussed in detail, not 
always in the order listed in the Constitution. 

Under the subject of legislation the content 
of S.J.R. 127 in its amended form as it passed 
the Senate was discussed. It was agreed that 
Title I of this Resolution which is concerned 
with the preparation of teachers of the deaf is 
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quite satisfactory to the Council on Education 
of the Deaf and should receive its vigorous 
support for reintroduction. It was also agreed 
that the CED would approve an amendment 
to the Resolution that would provide advanced 
graduate courses for those trained teachers of 
the deaf who are preparing to instruct in train- 
ing centers, and in improving such courses. 
This amendment would appear to satisfy those 
groups that objected to S.J.R. 127 because of 
absence of such a provision. 

It was agreed that the Council on Education 
of the Deaf would prefer a bill which would 
include only the provisions of Title I of the 
old S.J.R. 127, but the CED would be willing 
to support a bill containing those provisions 
of Title II as well as Title I. 

If an omnibus bill, providing for several or 
all areas of special education is introduced, 
the attitude of the CED toward supporting 
such a bill will be greatly influenced by the 
provisions concerned with the advisory com- 
mittee. The CED would be more inclined to 
favor an omnibus bill that provides an ad- 
visory committe for each area of exceptionality 
rather than a single committee. 

Dr. C. D. O'Connor reported on an Inter- 
Agency Relations Committee Meeting which 
had been held recently in New York. It was 
pointed out at that meeting that a review 
committee of 44 people to evaluate the testi- 
mony presented at the Elliott Sub-Committee 
Hearings had not included one professional 
educator of the deaf. 

President Silverman appointed a Committee 
on Legislation composed of George T. Pratt, 
Chairman, William J. McClure, Richard G. 
Brill and David Mudgett. This committee in- 
cludes in its responsibilities both immediate 
legislation and any pertinent items of future 
legislation. 


The next general topic discussed was the 
relationship of the CED with other lay and 


peripheral groups. It was again emphasized 
that the three groups comprising this organi- 
zation have as their primary concern the edu- 
cation of deaf children. The relations between 
the CED and other professional and organized 
groups such as the Council for Exceptional 
Children, the American Speech and Hearing 
Association, the National Association of the 
Deaf, etc., will be on an individual basis. 
There is no reason for a statement of over-all 
policy at the present time. It appears prob- 
able that relations with the Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children will be primarily con- 
cerned with legislation at the present time. 
The President will use his judgment in han- 
dling items pertaining to liaison with other 
groups and may appoint individuals on an ad 
hoc basis from the member organizations to 
carry out responsibilities as particular situa- 
tions may require. 





It was agreed that after the Committee on 
Legislation met with representatives of the 
Council for Exceptional Children that the 
CED would issue a statement to other groups 
to inform them as to where the CED stands 
and what it plans to do in regard to legisla- 
tion of current concern. 

It was agreed that a CED mailing list would 
be established. A mimeographed list is to be 
checked by the members, then addressograph 
plates will be made up at the Annals office to 
be utilized for group mailings. 

Publication practices as related to common 
standards for the acceptance of advertising by 
the two professional journals, The American 
Annals of the Deaf and The Volta Review, 
were discussed. The editors of the two jour- 
nals were requested to re-examine the present 
standards to see if they need revising and to 
agree on common standards. The question of 
resources for the editors to turn to for evalua- 
tions of hearing aid advertisements was also 
discussed. No conclusions were reached on 
this item, but sources were specified to be 
available on an interim basis. 

Dr. E. B. Boatner explained to the CED the 
work of a Conference of Executives commit- 
tee that is contemplating revising and modern- 
izing the book English Phrases and Idioms by 
J. L. Smith, which was published to aid in 
teaching language to deaf children. Dr. Boat- 
ner requested endorsement of this project by 
the CED. 

McClure moved, seconded by Pratt, that the 
Council on Education of the Deaf endorses 
with enthusiasm and commendation the efforts 
of the committee of the Conference of Execu- 
tives to revise and modernize English Phrases 
and Idioms by J. L. Smith, and that the CED 
express its appreciation to the son of J. L. 
Smith for making the rights available. The 
motion passed. 

The two editors were requested to explore 
the possibilities for publishing this prospective 
revision. 

Dr. Doctor presented to the CED a request 
for information to furnish material for a pub- 
lication the UNESCO Secretariat is preparing 
on special education provisions for all kinds 
of handicapped children. The request had 
come from the World Federation of the Deaf 
via the president of the National Association 
of the Deaf. The following material was 
requested: 

1. Bibliographies either in the general field 
of special education or concerned with 
the education of deaf and hard of hear- 
ing children. 

Glossaries of terms concerned with the 
medical, educational and/or psychologi- 
cal aspects of handicapped children. 

Directories of national and/or interna- 
tional organizations, associations and in- 
stitutions concerned with handicapped 


children and their education. 

It was agreed that the Bibliography was 
material that should be available from Dr. 
Stephen P. Quigley of the Gallaudet College 
faculty and the lists of organizations should 
be available from Stanley K. Bigman of the 
Gallaudet College faculty. Glossaries of terms 
would be a long-term project that might be 
undertaken by a committee. 

It was concluded that this matter of infor- 
mation for the UNESCO bulletin would be 
handled by a letter from the President rela- 
tive to the sources of the requested informa- 
tion as indicated above. 

The next order of business related to the 
adoption of the Constitution of the Council 
on Education of the Deaf. Before its adoption 
two changes of a purely procedural nature 
were incorporated. The first of these was to 
designate the chief officer as President rather 
than Chairman under Article V, OFFICERS, 
and wherever else the term appears in the 
Constitution. The second of these was to spell 
out the terms of office by adding Section 6 to 
Article V as follows: 

“All terms of office, both elective and 

appointive, shall begin on August first in 

the year in which they are selected.” 

O’Connor moved, Boatner seconded, that 
the Constitution be adopted. Motion passed 
unanimously. 

Dr. Leonard M. Elstad opened the discus- 
sion on the proposed International Meeting 
on Education of the Deaf in 1963. Much time 
was devoted to a discussion of many of the 
ramifications of such a meeting. Following 
are the conclusions agreed upon: 

a) The Council on Education of the Deaf 
will act as the host organization of the 
International Meeting. 

The meetirfgs will be held on _ the 
campus of Gallaudet College and many 
of those attending will be housed and 
fed on the campus. 

The tentative dates selected are June 23- 
28, 1963. 

Ambrosen moved, Pratt seconded, that 
Dr. Silverman and Dr. Elstad will serve 
as Co-Chairmen of the International 
Meeting until the meeting and all busi- 
ness concerned with it is completed. This 
co-chairmanship will not be affected by 
the election of a new preisdent of the 
CED in 1962. Motion carried. 

It was agreed that Dr. Doctor would 
serve as Executive Secretary of the In- 
ternational Meeting. 

The term “International Meeting” will 
be used until it is determined whether 
this will be a Congress or a Conference. 
The decision will depend upon some gov- 
ernmental policies and certain legal 
ramifications. 
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g) Program planning will be broad in 
scope with representation of varying 
points of view where there are differ- 
ences in basic philosophy in participat- 
ing countries. 

One of the listed objectives of the CED is 
to develop mechanisms for receiving foreign 
groups. It was agreed that the president 
should appoint a committee to develop such 
mechanisms. 

At the first meeting held at the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel in Washington, D. C., on Jan. 20, 
1960, where general principles for the estab- 
lishment of this organization were agreed 
upon it was made a matter of record that it 
would be suggested that each of the three or- 
ganizations appropriate an initial contribution 
of $200.00. Up to the present time there have 
been no official expenses. The member organ- 
izations are now requested to contribute 
$100.00 of the original $200.00, with checks 
being sent to the treasurer. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION —Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Procedure was agreed upon whereby all bills 
are to be sent to the President for approval 
and then payment will be made by the treas- 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


urer. Checks may be signed by either the 
President or the Treasurer. 

The printing of appropriate letterheads for 
the CED and for the Committee on Legislation 
was authorized. 

The next annual meeting of the CED shall 
be held at Salem, Ore., during the meeting of 
the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, June 25-30, 1961. 

The gratitude of the members of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Council on Education of the 
Deaf is expressed both to Gallaudet College 
and to the Volta Bureau for their hospitality 
at this meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Richard G. Brill, Secretary 
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BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
by 
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Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50, plus postage 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00, plus postage 
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INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 


with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 
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S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 

Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 
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Lexington School for the Deaf, in 
cooperation with its parents’ association, 
sponsored a first annual program for 
parents of preschool deaf children on 
Saturday, January 21, at the school. 
Admission was free and luncheon was 
served without charge to the guests. Dr. 
Clarence D. O'Connor, superintendent, 
said that the “lag in diagnosing deaf- 
ness and training of the deaf remains 
serious despite increasing awareness of 
the problem. The New York State Psy- 
chiatric Institute recently found unex- 
pected numbers of deaf people mistak- 
enly committed to institutions for the 
mentally ill or mentally retarded because 
their deafness was not recognized. If 
their deafness had been identified early. 
these normally bright could 
have been educated and helped in the 
direction of normal lives.” Through 
demonstration and discussion, the all- 
day program brought parents of young 
deaf children up to date concerning new 
developments in education, speech and 
speechreading and in medical, psycho- 
logical and auditory services. Leading 
experts in the fields of hearing and edu- 
cation of the deaf participated. Mrs. 
Mildred Sharoff, president of the par- 
ents’ association, discussed parents’ ac- 
tivities. 


persons 


The Parent-Teacher-Counselor As- 
sociation at the Tennessee School for 
the Deaf has the following report on a 
novel fund-raising project: “There were 


enough ‘batters’ that stepped up to the 
‘plate’ for pancakes and sausage . . . tc 
push the score to five hundred sixty-four 
dollars and sixty cents ($564.60) at the 
last count Reference was to the 
Pancakes and Sausage Day held the day 
before Thanksgiving to raise funds for 
the organization. Parents served break- 
fast from 6:30 A.M. to appreciative 
Knoxville townsfolk. Pancake flour, 
syrup and sausage were donated by 
local merchants. 


The Houston Council for Deaf Chil- 
dren brings the total number of parent 
affiliate groups to 46. Houston parents 
participated actively in the 1959 Re- 
gional Meeting of the Association held 
in their city, and heard Bob Cole speak 
at that time. Robert B. O’Connor, Jr., 
is president of the new affiliate, which is 
primarily interested in teacher recruit- 
ment and suggestions as to how all par- 
ents can be encouraged to work actively 
for educational and social improvements 
for their deaf children. 


Dr. S. Richard Silverman, director, 
Central Institute for the Deaf (St. Lou- 
is), will speak’ to parents at the Pre- 
School for the Deaf at the University of 
Kansas Medical Center on February 17. 
\ special invitation has also been sent 
to the Parent-Teacher-Counselor Asso- 
ciation of the Kansas School for the 
Deaf to attend the meeting as guests of 
the Pre-School group. 


OFFICERS—Robert H. Cole, President; Harold Donaldson, Vice President; George W. Fellendorf, Record- 


ing Secretary 


GOVERNING BOARD (1960-62)—Mrs. Daniel L. Azarnoff, University City, Mo.; Herbert Bearman, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y.; 


r., Keokuk, Ia.; Robert Laskey, Kansas City, 
owell, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. Barbara MacDonald, 
Ohio; Mrs. Mildred T. Sharoff, New York, N. Y.; I 
CHAIRMAN, PARENTS’ COMMITTEF, AGBA 

Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. 
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3 Mrs. William Cummings, Bethlehem, Pa.; Mrs 
Angeles, Calif.; Barnett Freedman, Chelsea, Mass.; A. W. Gough, Portland, Ore.; Mrs 
Kans.; 
Winnipeg, Man., 


BOARD OIF 
Louis, Mo, 


Viass.; John Fogarty, Los 
William H. Harper, 
Floyd W. Lehmann, Glenview, Ill.; Clarke 
Canada; Thomas McMullen, Akron, 
Truly, Shreveport, La 

DIRECTORS, Dr. 


John Eadie, Dracut, 


Mrs. 


Helen Schick Lane, 
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A French parent sent the picture above, 
with the following comment: “My hus- 
band and I have been subscribing to the 
Volta Review for a year now and always 
read it with the greatest interest. A re- 
cent review has a number of references 
to blowing, which made me think the en- 
closed picture of our Nicholas success- 
fully blowing a cattail might come in 
handy! Nicholas is 20 months old in this 
picture and already accustomed to wear- 
ing an aid all his waking hours. He is 30 
months old now and will adjust the vol- 
ume of the aid to his own liking.” 





Children’s Auditory Test 
by 
Edna K. Monsees 


w recording for test ng hear- 
ung children 
Side |I—Toys 
Side 1|—Numbers 
3 rpm., 12-inch recor 
at constant intensity 


Full instructions included 
$6.00, plus 25c for mailing 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 





1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 
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Tours For 


The Deaf 


2nd Annual European Tour: 42 

days—Depart New York July 15, 1961, 

on the Liberte. 

Return by Jet. 

England, Holland, Germany, Austria, 

Italy, Switzerland, Monaco, France. 

Tour Director Dr. O. A. Grant 
$1340.00 


Hawaii: 28 days—Depart Los Angeles 
July 22, 1961, by Jet. Return by steam- 
ship (Matsonia). The four great Islands 
of Hawaii, Maui, Kauai, and Oahu. 
Mrs. Fran Breidenbach 
$911.00 


Tour Director 


Orient: 52 days— Depart from Los 

Angeles June 9, 1961 by steamship 

(President Wilson). 

Return by Jet. 

Hawaii, Manila, Hong Kong, and an ex- 

tended tour of Japan. 

Miss Billye Abbott 
$1850.00 


Tour Director 


Each Tour: Limited to 6 deaf teenagers, 
accompanies a group of hearing 
youngsters. 

Each group accompanied by a certi- 
fied teacher for the deaf. 

At least 3 hours of daily training 
in lipreading and speech on ship- 
board. 


ALL ARRANGEMENTS by Dr. Charles 
Yates, parent of a deaf youngster and 
past president of the Dallas Council for 
the Deaf. 


For further information contact: 


UNIVERSAL TRAVEL SERVICE 


58 Highland Park Village 
Dallas 5, Texas 





BOOK NOTES ® 
REVIEWS 


in Speech, 
Ill. : 
1960. 


Speech Science: Acoustics 
Richard A. Hoops. Springfield, 
Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 
137 pages. $4.75. 


The view of speech science in this 
book focuses on aspects of spectrum and 
intensity of the sound wave, on the du- 
ration of segments of speech and on the 
first-order responses of the listener. 
Most of this is implied in the subtitle, 
“Acoustics in Speech.” The book is 
written in outline form with each seg- 
ment a sentence or paragraph. 

There is a scarcity of ready sources 
for the material that is here, and this 
fact alone justifies the book. There is 
further justification. This treatment of 
speech science may be a step toward a 
program for a teaching machine. Most 
of the essentials of the subject are laid 
bare, and incomplete as they are, the 
treatment makes apparent that at least 
the core of speech science has an inte- 
grated, compact, well-defined body of 
knowledge. Both the concept and use of 
study aids—rather than conventional ex- 
ercises—and chapter by-chapter glossa- 
ries are in the spirit of the teaching 
machine. When the objective of 
speech science is viewed in this light 
that which might otherwise be consid- 
ered inadequate and inept editing turns 
into instances of reinforcement. For ex- 
ample, only fourteen lines separate a 
study aid, what is a period, and an ex- 
planation of period in a glossary; the 
same with resonance, on facing pages. 
Decibel is in more than one glossary 
and with different definitions. Again, 
one is reminded that a program for a 
teaching machine may exploit an addi- 
tive feature. This same repetition is in 
a pair of visual illustrations that show 
the sound pressure levels of different 
sounds. 
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This book has some shortcomings, 
The data are hardly contemporary. In 
this compendium of material from 19 
books and 31 articles, one-half of the 
books were published before World 
War II and none since 1954 (four of 
the books are in print in later editions 
than the ones cited). The median date 
of the articles preceded World War II 
and none was published after 1953. 

Next, the author tries to give his ma- 
terial a setting in speech therapy. All 
speech therapists as well as all other in- 
dividuals who work with speech should 
gain invaluable — indeed, indispensable 

insight from the view of speech that 
the author presents. However, little im- 
mediate application for the speech 
therapist is apparent in this presenta- 
tion® 

The author is to be commended for 
assembling the material of this book 
and arranging it ingeniously. Both the 
author and publisher may be on the way 
to a programmed sequence of the sub- 
ject-matter of experimental phonetics.— 
John W. Black, Professor of Speech, 
The Ohio State University. 


Textbook of Otolaryngology, David D. 
DeWeese, M.D., and William H. Saun- 
ders, M.D. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby 
Co., 1960. 464 pages, $8.75. 


As Doctors DeWeese and Saunders 
state in their preface, this textbook is 
designed, primarily, for the medical stu- 
dent and the general practitioner. As 
such a basic book on the subject of oto- 
laryngology it fulfills its stated purpose 


*“What Experimental Phonetics Has to Offer the 
Teacher of the Deaf,” J. W. Black, Volta Review, 
Sept., 1960, p. 313-315. 
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excellently. There is much here that is 
lacking in other books on the subject, 
particularly in the way of helpful, prac- 
tical hints on how to examine the pa- 
tient, and clear-cut illustrations of meth- 
ods of examination for the novice. 

The field is covered adequately, so 
that one has to marvel at the author’s 
ability to compress so much information 
into 464 pages. Each area of ear, nose 
and throat practice receives proper em- 
phasis. Of particular merit are the 
chapters on dizziness, vertigo, modern 
audiometry and speech disorders. For 
the first time, the voluminous material 
available in these areas is condensed to 
give the reader a practical concept of 
these often confusing subects. 

Considering the inevitable time delays 
between the writing of such a book and 
its publication, this is an amazingly up- 
to-date review of the field.—J. William 
Wright, Jr., M.D., Indianapolis, Ind. 


n 
- 
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Completely oral non-profit residential school for children with hearing and/or language 
problems. Training boys and girls from preschool with emphasis on enrollment in hearing high 
school and attendance at the college of their choice. 


Three-way program: (1) full time special training (2) partial integration with hearing children 
in a small private school (3) clinic program for children who require a minimum of supportive 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Aphasia Rehabilitation Manual and Ther- 
apy Kit, 2nd edition, Martha L Taylor 
and Morton M. Marks. New York: 
Saxon Press, 1959. $7.50. 

This kit consists of a manual, indi- 
vidual picture cards and word cards of a 
100-noun basic vocabulary. 

The picture cards are good illustra- 
tions in black and white which would be 
most useful to a therapist or families of 
aphasic patients. 

The manual is clearly written. It con- 
tains basic information for family, 
friends and untrained therapists, The 
ten steps for therapy are included, as 
well as a check list of do’s and don’ts 
and a check list of basic information. 

Generally it seems an excellent kit for . 
the family of an aphasic patient, and 
especially for those who cannot receive 
the services of a trained therapist.— 
Tommie C. Parker, teacher of Aphasic 
Class, Atlanta Speech School, Atlanta, 
Ga. 





FORT LAUDERDALE 


ORAL 
SCHOOL 


located in 
sunny South 
Florida 
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Professional Preparation for Teachers 
of Exceptional Children: An Overview. 
Washington: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1960. 
140 pages, paper. 45c. 


This is a report based on findings 
from the study of qualifications of 
teachers of exceptional children, and 
was prepared by Romaine P. Mackie. 
chief, exceptional children and youth, 
in the Office of Education of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 


Investigation of the Statistical Variation 
in the Sensory Cells of the Organ of 
Corti in Guinea Pigs, by E. Wiistenfeld 
and F. H. Sprenger. Beltone Institute 
for Hearing Research, 2900 W. 36th 
St., Chicago 32. 

The 14th in the Beltone Translations 
Series, this article is based on research 
in the Anatomical Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Wurzburg. It was first pub- 
lished in Germany in 1958. 


DIGEST OF PERIODICALS 


Archives of Otolaryngology, 535 N, Dear- 
born St., Chicago 10. 


December, 1960 


“The Efficiency of Binaural Listen- 
ing Among the Hearing-Impaired,” by 
Herbert N. Wright and Raymond Car- 
hart, gives the results of research car- 
ried out under a contract between 
Northwestern University and the Vet- 
erans Administration. The study ex- 
plored the relative hearing efficiencies of 
a group of hard of hearing subjects 
under three conditions of aided tisten- 
ing: with a monaural aid, a Y-chord 
and a binaural aid. Results of the tests 
indicate that not all patients will achieve 
extra benefit from a binaural hearing 
aid, or that a binaural aid will always 
give improved reception in all every- 
day listening situations. 





available 


and 


and 


LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND 


TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 
offered jointly by 
Boston University 


Perkins School for the Blind en “| 
Credits earned lead towards a Master’s Degree in Special 
Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 


Applications for admission, which should be made in ad- 
vance, may be addressed to 


Edward J, Waterhouse, Director 


PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Watertown 72, Mass. 
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American Annals of the Deaf, Washing- 
ton 2, D. C. 


November, 1960 
“The Art Work of Deaf Children,” 


by Marie T. Lampard, is a study of the 
paintings of 20 Clarke School pupils 
collected over a period of six years. 
starting with their entry into the school 
at the age of four. The study, conducted 
by the author and Dr. Miriam Fielder. 
clinical psychologist at Clarke School, 
indicates that the deaf child does not 
think of painting as story-telling or in- 
formation-giving. 

“Meeting the Problem of Literalness 
in Deaf Students,” by Edward L. Scout- 
en, chairman of the preparatory depart- 
ment of Gallaudet College, is a discus- 
sion of the problem that arises from 
the fact that deaf students grasp one 
meaning from a word, and become 
frozen to that one definition, resulting 
in a narrowness of thought that per- 
meates almost the entire thinking 
process. 


(Continued from page 71) 


Tomas Villarreal, Mrs. Rose M. Vivian, Mrs. 
Robert Volker, Mrs. Edwin von Bergen 
W-Y-Z 

Mr. & Mrs. Edward Wackler, Robert H. 
Wagner, Harry C. Walker, Mrs. Fletcher E. 
Wall, M. M. Walsh, J. P. Warren, Mrs. Louis 
Watchke, William D. Webster, M. Wechsberg, 
B. F. Weems, Jr., Stewart A. Wein, Robert H. 
Weiner, Mr. & Mrs. Raymond Wenker, Mrs. 
Nicholas A. West, Tyra Melvia Westling, 
Glenn A. White, Mary Wood Whitehurst, Alice 
Williams, Mrs. John H. Williams, Bob Wilson, 
Rex J. Wilson, Dr. & Mrs. N. C. Windrow, 
Jr., Ruth Ann Winkelstein, Mrs. Maude H. 
Winkler, Mr. & Mrs. Walter Wnek, Lun Wong, 
Mrs. Margaret Wood, Helen M. E. Woodward, 
Frank J. Yancer, Mrs. Charles Yates, Clinton 
York, Zanon Zambrzycki 


Parent groups who assisted with the 
Christmas mailing, in addition to those 
listed in the January issue, are: 


Preschool Deaf and Hard of Hearing Asso- 
ciation, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada; Par- 
ents’ Group, Amarillo Regional Hearing and 
Speech Foundation, Amarillo, Texas; Utah 
Hearing and Speech Parents’ Organization, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





education, training and experience. 





WANTED 


Primary—Intermediate—Advanced 


TEACHERS 


THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, BERKELEY is located in the 
beautiful East Bay Area just across the bay from San Francisco and within 
four blocks of the University of California. Facilities are new and modern; 
located in an attractive residential neighborhood with room and apartment 
facilities available in the nearby areas. 


Retirement, sick-leave, group insurance, and similar job benefits are maximum. 


Salary Scale: $5,496.00 to $8,940.00 per year. 
Initial salary may range from $5,772.00 to $7,728.00 per year depending upon 


School Year—175 days; school teaching day—5 hours. 
Address applications to: Hugo F. Schunhoff, Superindent 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
2601 Warring Street, Berkeley 5, California 
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Teachers Forum 


Teachers of the deaf are invited to contribute their own ideas and experiences to the 


Teachers’ Forum. Address the Volta Review, 


DUTY CHART 

“Whose turn is it?”—and nine little 
hands go up. Every child thinks he 
should be first in line, hand out the pen- 
cils, etc., every time, every day. It wasn’t 
until I made a duty chart that I solved 
this problem to the children’s satisfac- 
tion The chart gave them a permanent 
reference, and what is more important, 
they could see they each would have a 
week to perform each task. On Mon- 
day mornings the very first thing the 
children do is to look at the chart and 
see what their duty is for the week. If 
a child forgets he is to give out the 
reading books, the other youngsters are 
quick to point it out to him by show- 
ing him the chart. For my class I made 
up nine classroom duties or tasks simply 
because I have nine children in the 
class. 

Heavy construction paper or chart pa- 
per can be used. On one side of the 
chart I wrote the duties (ours are: pen- 
cils, paper, reading books, 
lights, first in line, crayons, chalk board, 
library books) and _ illustrated them 
either by a pen and ink drawing or by 
an actual object such as a pencil, scis- 
sors, etc. Opposite each duty is a slot or 
pocket made out of construction paper. 
These pockets hold the children’s names 
and each week I move the names up one 
pocket. 

I find the children can now tell me in 
how many weeks they will have their 
turn to perform their favorite task, and 
from the chart they turn to the calen- 


scissors, 
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1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


dar to point out the week. Thus the 
chart already is serving two purposes.— 
Helen A. Toner, California School for 
the Deaf, Riverside, Beginning Class. 


FBI CAMPAIGN 


As a primary weapon in its campaign 
against child molestation, the FBI is dis- 
tributing coloring sketches for elemen- 
tary school children, pointing out the 
menace of the molester. Sketches are 
free of charge, and quantities can be 
obtained by writing to J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, Washington, D. C. The material 


Boys and Girls 


COLOR as PICTURE AND MEMORIZE THE RULES 
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“FOR YOUR PROTECTION, REMEMBER TO: 


© Turn down gifts from strangers 
« Refuse rides offered by strangers 


© Avoid dark and lonely streets 
© Know your local policeman 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
should prove especially helpful to the 
teacher of the deaf, who has a more 
difficult job than the teacher ef hearing 
children, in giving the deaf child enough 
information so that he can protect him- 
self without being unduly frightened in 
his day-to-day activities. 

Readers may recall that Mr. Hoover 
serves on the Honorary Board of Di- 
rectors of the Association. He is a grand- 
nephew of John Hitz, first superintend- 
ent of the Volta Bureau. 
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ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 


Write 


Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 
339 Buck Ave. 
Vacaville, California 


oh 
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(Continued from page 69) 

but this comes about because of the 
mental health of each individual in the 
group. The teacher must consider each 
child and his needs individually, for 
the needs will.vary from child to child, 
even though there will be common 
needs. 

Mental health, then, for each child is 
a personally tailored item, not a socially 


manufactured product. 
Hygiene in School 
Press, 1949. 

James L., A Pound of Prevention, The 
State Society for Mental Health, 1954. 
Kube, The Dynamics of Personal 
idjustment, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 

Red| and Wattenberg, Mental Hygiene in 

Teaching, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1951. 
Blocks to Mental Health in School, 
Educa 


Norman, Mental 
Stavford University 


1. Fenton, 
Practice 
Hymes, 
N. ¥ 


Lehner and 


Remoi ing 
Mental Hea'th Committee of the State 
tion Department, Albany, N. Y., 1954. 





STORIES AND GAMES FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE 
By Rose V. Feilbach 
$2.70 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 











pre-school to high-school entrance 





FONTBONNE COLLEGE 


conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 


offers a B.A. Degree in 
Teacher Training for the Deaf 
in affiliation with 
St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf 


An oral school with emphasis on auditory training and academic attainment— 
for further information write 


FONTBONNE COLLEGE 
St. Louis 5, Mo 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERS of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf are 
those who give additional support to the 
Association by paying annual membership 
dues of $10.00 instead of $5.00. During 
December the following sustaining member- 
ships were received and are hereby acknowl- 
edged with gratitude: Mrs. J. L. Robinson 
(Vancouver, B.C.), Mrs. Charles W. Seeber 
(Decatur, Ill.); C. M. Jochem (W. Trenton, 
N. J.), Dr. Frederic A. Lestina (Wilmette, 
Ill.), Evelyn M. Kirchner (Chicago, IIlL.), 
Mrs. Robert A. Strati (Fort Lee, Va.), Mrs. 
Leopold Demuth (New York, N. Y.), Francis 
L. Lederer, M.D. (Chicago, Ill.), Robert V. 
Brawley Delores 
Bower (Columbus, Ohio), Reb- 
man (West Seneca, N. Y.). 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE NEW Metro- 
politan Toronto School for the Deaf, author- 
ized by the Toronto Board of Education and 
the Metropolitan Toronto School Board, is 
expected to be completed during the 1961-62 
school year. The result of several years of 
planning, the school contains a 
classroom, kindergarten, 14 academic 
rooms, a crafts room, gymnatorium, cafeteria 
and several special purpose rooms. Housed in 
the school building will be a hearing conser- 
vation center operated by the municipal public 
health department, a pupil assessment clinic 
and a parent guidance clinic. In order that 
the deaf children may have normal opportuni- 
ties for association with hearing children, the 
school will be joined to one of the new junior 
public schools which is being built at the 
same time. The two schools will be adminis- 
tered separately, however. 


(Winston-Salem, N. C.), 
Alfred C. 


preschool 


class- 


Pictured below is the architect’s model of 
the new school for the deaf now under 
construction in Toronto. 


NEWS 


MARGARET J. WORCESTER, a retired 
teacher of the deaf, died on Nov. 30, 1960, in 
Montreal. A native of the United States, she 
had lived in Montreal since 1918, had been a 
private teacher and for many years was the 
only teacher of the oral method for the Eng- 
lish-speaking sector of Montreal. She had been 
an invalid following an accident in 1953, but 
had maintained her interest in the education 
of the deaf and the success of her former 
pupils. 

A. Ross Heward, of Montreal, who was born 
profoundly deaf, was her last regular pupil. 
She began his education when he was two 
years old. Later he graduated from a pre- 
paratory school for hearing boys and from 
Bishop’s University, Lennoxville, Quebec, 
where he maintained first and second 
marks throughout four years. He is presently 
attending Oxford University in England. He 
has written the following appreciation of his 
former teacher: “With the death of Miss Mar- 
garet J. Worcester a person of singular im- 
portance in the lives of her pupils has been 
removed from the scene. She will be sorely 
missed, but her work and all that she stood 
for will never be forgotten by those who, like 
myself, had been immensely blessed in having 
her as our teacher under whom we learned to 
lipread and to speak. This gratitude and ad- 
miration for Miss Worcester and her work is 
shared by the families who owed to her the 
hope that her pupils could lead as normal 
lives as possible. They placed full trust in 
her: and she saw to it that the families had 


class 
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their share in the education of her pupils. In 
my own case, not only my parents, but my 
brother, other relatives and godparents were 
invited from time to time to sit in on my 
lessons. Later, when I attended schools in 
company with children of normal hearing, 
this arrangement was extended to include ap 
occasional visit from the teachers. 

“Of New England stock, Miss Worcester in 
her life and teaching exhibited a study sense 
of old-fashioned values which marked her out 
in the eyes of all those who knew her as a 
supremely good person, as one who single- 
mindedly placed all her resources at the dis- 
posal of her pupils, without regard for her 
self. A sworn opponent of the combined 
method, that is the use of oral and manual or 
sign language, in the education of the deaf, 
Miss Worcester provided the lines along which 
a purely oral school for hearing handicapped 
children could be founded. In this sense she 
can justly be regarded as a founder of the 
Montreal Oral School for the Deaf, the first of 
its kind in Montreal for English-speaking 
children. From the day of its founding, Miss 
Worcester was a member of the advisory 
board. When bedridden, following her acci- 
dent in 1953, she expressed anxiety, not about 
her health, but lest she should be unable to 
continue teaching. And when it became evi- 
dent that this could not be so, she, character- 
istically, expressed gratitude for having been 
given the opportunity of her profession, and 
for having had her pupils as her family. 

“Among the qualities that endeared her to 
those who knew her were her tolerance toward 
other people’s beliefs while at the same time 
holding firmly to her own, her limitless gen- 
erosity and a wry sense of humor. I, for one, 
as her last regular pupil, can never be suff- 
ciently thankful for having had the benefit of 
her teaching before old age and declining 
health ccmpelled her to retire.” 


AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION about 
vocational rehabilitation facilities for people 
whose hearing is impaired is one of the con- 
cerns of the U. S. Office of Vecxtional Re- 
habilitation and the American Hearing So- 
ciety, and was chosen by the latter organiza- 
tion as the subject for a workshop conducted 
for representatives frem its chypters, with 
speakers on the program including Mary E. 
Switzer, director of O.V.R.; Dr. Jemes F. 
Garrett, assistant director of research and 
training, O.V.R.; staff members Edgar B. 
Porter, L. B. Hartley, William McCauley, and 
W. Bird Terwilliger; Mrs. Margaret Wash- 
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WEAK 
TELEPHONE 
VOICES 
MADE 
CRISP 

AND 


Volume Control Telephone 


Increase the volume of any caller’s voice 
easily by turning a tiny dial. Looks like any 
other phone, but makes phoning so much 
more enjoyable. Order a low-cost ee 
Volume Control Telephone for 

your home or office today. Call 

your local Bell Business Office. 


Philip Mogan, A.H.S. president; 
Crayton Walker, A.H.S. executive director, 
and James C. Teegarden, assistant director. 
Conferees met in Washington, Jan. 25-28. 


ington; 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY will sponsor a Eu- 
ropean study tour of special education and 
rehabilitation facilities, including schools and 
centers for the speech and hearing handi- 
capped. Wilbert Pronovost will conduct the 
tour, for which six graduate credits will be 
granted upon completion of assigned projects. 
Information can be obtained from Dr. Prono- 
vost, Boston University, 332 Bay Street Road, 
Boston. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS of organized edu- 
cation of the deaf in Australia was marked in 
the late fall with centennial celebrations at 
the New South Wales School for the Deaf, in 
Darlington, Sydney, and the Victorian School 
for the Deaf in Melbourne. Both schools were 
started by deaf men, and both schools started 
teaching orally long before the turn of the 
century. Miss Jean Walter, deputy principal 
of the N.S.W. school, writes: “An important 
occasion in the history of the N.S.W. school 
was the visit in 1910 of that distinguished 
scientist and teacher of the de*f. Dr. Alexan- 
der Graham Bell, and Mrs. Bell. Dr. Bell, 


refered to by the school superintendent as 
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‘the genial doctor, was especially interested in 
meeting Alive Betteridge, a deaf-blind pupil 
of the school. Another important visitor was 
Helen Keller, who visited in 1948, and also 
met Alice Betteridge.” 

Eleven pupils were admitted to the school 
in 1860, and the enrollment in 1960 is 130. 
The enrollment had risen as high as 258 fol- 
lowing the major epidemic rubella births of 


1941. 


EACH YEAR since 1956 the Australian As- 
sociation for Better Hearing has conducted 
the Marie Henderson Lipreading Tournament. 
A film was used for the first time in 1960 to 
present the test at the branches of the asso- 
ciation, where teams of five deaf persons tested 
their lipreading ability in recording on paper 
the words that appeared without sound on the 
screen. It was felt that this method of pre- 
senting the test was better than the previous 
method of using varied speakers whose lips 
were not equally readable. The association has 
always stressed lipreading, saying, “Lipread- 
ing from A to Z is the unique subject we 
offer to those who have a knowledge of speech 
and language, but whose ears are failing to re- 
spond to normal sounds.” The tournaments 
were started as a means of stimulating the 
members to improve their lipreading abilities. 


A NEW USE OF UNIVAC is being made in 
a nation-wide perinatal study of infant deaths 
and disease. Dr. Sidney Kane, director of the 


CALENDAR | OF 


project, has enlisted the cooperation of Rem- 
ington Rand Univac and the American Medi- 
cal Research Foundation. Use of the com- 
puter will permit correlation of data on 
100,000 deliveries at 100 different hospitals 
throughout the country, while maintaining 
complete anonymity for all doctors, member 
institutions and patients. Data collection be- 
gan in December. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF EDUCATION. 
AL audiology on the speech and language 
development of hearing impaired children is 
being evaluated in a five-year study at the 
Hearing Center, University of Denver, under 
a $62,441 U. S. Office of Education grant. 


A LABORATORY PROGRAM for training 
students interested in the testing and _ treat- 
ment of aphasic patients will be established 
by the Speech Clinic and Medical School of 
the University of Michigan and Wayne Coun- 
ty General Hospital. 


HAROLD RATIA has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the School for the Deaf, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada. A graduate of Gallaudet 
College, he formerly taught at California 
School for the Deaf, Riverside. 


FUSAO UCHIYAMA new principal of the 
Diamond Head School for the Deaf in Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, was appointed to replace Chat- 


wynd H. McAlister, who died last summer. 


EVENTS 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—REGIONAL 


MEETINGS 


FEBRUARY 23-25, 1961, LOS ANGELES: OCTOBER, 1961, 


FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION—Apr. 2-7; 


Miami. 


SPEECH 
COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN—Apr. 4-8; 
Detroit. 


CENTRAL STATES SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
15; Chicago. 


Apr. 14- 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—May 11-13; 
Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN 
OTOLARYNGOLOGICAL 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 


RHINOLOGICAL & 
23-25; 


LARYNGOLOGICAL, 
SOCIETY—May 
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CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF—June 25-30; Salem, Ore. 

CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—June 25-30: Salem, 


Ore. 


EXECUTIVES OF 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF OTO- 
July 23-29: Paris. 


SEVENTH 
RHINO-LARY NGOLOGY 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION— 


Nov. 5-8: Chicago. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Nov. 9-11: 


Cincinnati-Dayton. 
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NEW! WARREN “WALK AWAY’ — W-1 


FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT 


The New Warren W-1 is a marvel of engi- 
neering, developed and perfected by audio 
specialists with years of experience in the 
auditory training field. 

The W-1 offers completely new standards of 
HIGH POWER OUTPUT with EXTREMELY LOW 
DISTORTION. PENETRATION, DENSITY and 
CONFIGURATION OF SPEECH is unparalleled 
in a wearable auditory training unit. The 
student using a W-1 naturally developes a 
high degree of RETENTION. 

The Warren W-1 actually contains THREE SEP- 
ARATE MODES OF OPERATION — Either of 
which can be selected at the flip of a switch. 
In one switch position the student is automat- 
ically “tuned in” to the FREE FIELD MAGNETIC 
LOOP CHANNEL of his particular classroom. A 
second switch position shifts the W-1 over to 
a second MAGNETIC LOOP CHANNEL such as 
might be used in an auditorium, assembly hall 
or other group meeting place. In the third 
position, the W-1 operates as an independent 
unit for personal instruction of the student 


through its regular microphone input channel. 
Used in this manner, the W-1 provides a nat- 
ural transition to the student’s later use of a 
regular type hearing aid. 

The Warren W-1 uses FIVE TRANSISTORS in a 
revolutionary new stabilized, low distortion 
circuit and is easily capable of driving a pair 
of miniature receivers to their full undistorted 
output. 

A specially designed LINEAR VOLUME CON- 
TROL adjusts the output level smoothly, with 
NO PEAKS—NO SURGES—and NO INTERNAL 
NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self-contained, 
long life MERCURY CELLS of a STANDARD 
TYPE, easily replaced when exhausted. 
Provisions are made for use of either SPECIAL 
MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the W-1 is used 
outside the classroom—or WARREN DYNAMIC 
HEADPHONES when used in the auditory 
training classroom. 
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THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 
MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expande: 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 
WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 

Now —The student is completely freed of his 
desk, of interconnecting cables, control boxes, 
etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any 
part of the classroom without missing a single 
syllable of the training program. THE WAR- 
REN MODEL W-1 with either miniature re- 
ceivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES 
plugged-in, is the only equipment the student 
needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well 
known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a 
NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This com- 
bination feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the class- 
room thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STU- 
DENTS to receive the training program. Any 
number of classrooms can be set up with no 
interference from adjacent classroom channels. 
The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for 
¢ common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 
The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM has revolu- 
tionized the field because it’s many advantages 
MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER — THE 
LEARNING FASTER. We will gladly acquaint 
you with full details on this “YEARS AHEAD” 
equipment. 


arren, Inc. 


Jay L. 


Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13, ILL 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


$1.00 per line for one 
Mini- 


Rates for general ads: 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. 
mum three lines. 


Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion. $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising ae, Volta Review. 





POSITION OPEN 





Plans for refi and of services, 
beginning with the 1961 62 School ok will neces- 
sitate additions to the staff of The Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. Applications from qualified, 
experienced persons in the areas of administration 
and supervision are invited. Interested persons 
should write, giving complete educational back- 
ground and experience, to John G. Nace. Head- 
master, The Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
7500 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


TEACHER FOR PRIMARY ORAL DEAF CLASS. 
New build new adequate supporting 
services, children carefully evaluated prior to place- 
ment. Class size to range from 6 to 8. Primary 
class is to be self contained while advanced classes 
are to be integrated into regular classes on a half 
day basis. Salary range for B.S. $5050.00 to 
$7500.00, for M.S. $5250.00 to $8000.00. For 
further informtion contact: Vernon F. Frazee, 
Supervisor, Special Education School City of Gary, 
620 East 10th Place, Gary Indiana. 











WANTED: Trained seniter hes deen of 5 to 8 pre- 
school deaf children 3 to 5 years of age. Beginning 
salary range $4600 to $6100. Arlington Heights 
Public Schools, Arlington Heights, Illinois. 





WANTED: Principal for growing oral preschool 
and lower school, developing twelve year program. 
Challenging opportunity, eastern location. Salary 
dependent on experience and ability, correspondence 
strictly confidential. Write giving full details, Box 
F-1, Volta Bureau. 

Person contned in speech and hearing to be denen 
of Kansas City Hearing Society, a small but grow- 
ing Community Chest agency. Housed in city Gen- 
eral Hospital. Send qualifications and experience to 
Kansas City Hearing Society, 23rd and Cherry, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Principal See Daneend Head School for the Deaf 
and Blind, Honolulu, Hawaii. Must administer 
school and provide leadership in matters of educat- 
ing deaf and blind. Salary $7740 to $8820. Three- 
bedroom house provided for principal on school 
grounds located at Waikiki. Excellent opportunity 
for qualified individual. Write to: Personnel Divi- 
sion, Department of Public Instruction, P. O. Box 
2360, Honolulu 4, Hawaii. Attention: Dr. William 
G. Savard. 


Oral teacher for a modern midwest residential school. 





Salary $4900.00 to $7500.00 depending upon quali- 


fication and experience. Box F-3, The Volta Review. 


‘POSITION WANTED 





Experienced teacher of the deaf, English major 
attending university, teaching hearing children, in- 
terested in returning to field, fall 1961, upper 
school. Conference certificate; 106 hours university 
Credit. Box F-2, Volta Review. 
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tion and in better speech. 

Research on standards for the deaf 
in reading and intelligence that is now 
being carried on should lead to better 
evaluation of the individual child’s po- 
tentialities, and to the needs of the 
school’s curriculum. 

We face with the child the problems 
ahead of him in a hearing world, but 
we face them knowing that he can meet 
these problems successfully if we can 
give him the necessary tools. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 
By Edith Fitzgerald 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 








LET’S PRACTICE LIPREADING 


Ly Mae T. Fisher 
$1.75 pwvstpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 








AUDITORY TRAINING 
MANUAL 
by Mary Woop WHITEHURS1 
Lessons for teenagers 
and adults. 


$4.20 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 





1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 








BEGINNINGS IN LEARNING 


for deaf children, aged 2 to 6 


TABLE WORKBOOKS 


for school 


hearing 
numbers 


for home 


language 
speech 


DESCRIPTIVE MATERIAL 


available without charge 


DORIS IRENE MIRRIELEES 


P.O. Box 2984 Pompano Beach, Fla. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Albuquerque (New Mexico) 
1001 Second St., N.W. 


Augusta (Georgia) 
Speech & Hearing Center 
University Hospital 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
Boston Guild for the Hard of 
Hearing, 283 Commonwealth 
Ave. 


Chicago 2 (Tllinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Detroit 8, (Michigan) 
Detroit Hearing Center, 
Fourth Floor 
1401 Ash Street 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 202, 10 Allyn St. 


TEACHERS OF 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Miss FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Georgia 
Rome 
Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Dlinois 
Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Iowa 
Monroe 
Mrs. Joyce S, TILDEN 
30x 202 


Phone CL 9-2428 
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Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City (Missouri) 
General Hespital 
24th & Cherry Sts. 


Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
Speech and Hearing Rehabili- 
tation Center 
The University of Wisc. 
Building T-17, Linden Dr. 


Miami 36 (Florida) 
395 N.W. First St. 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 4 (Minnesota) 
2100 Stevens Ave. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


.Iassachusetts 
Boston 
Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
1284 Beacon St., Brookline 
46, Mass. 
Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


Michigan 
| Detroit (26) 
Mr. H. AUBREY FEIWELL 


1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 








Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
St. 


Portland 12 (Oregon) 
2111 N. &. Weidler St. 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Blde 


San Francisco 9 (Calif.) 
1428 Bush Street, Phone: 
PRospect 5-5700 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N.W. 


LIPREADING 


New York 
New York 


Mrs. PHogBE R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 
Floral Park, Long Island 


MISS MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 
55 Tulip Ave. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 


Mrs. IRENE F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


Texas 
Dallas 24 


Miss LoviIss HILLYER 
1506 Argentia Drive, Apt. B 
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A step in the direction of 


better hearing === Tf your present hearing 


aid is not a Sonotone—or if you are a Sonotone user who has not yet 
discovered the difference one of today’s new and finer models may 
make—step into your nearest Sonotone office soon. 


For 30 years, the name Sonotone has been synonymous with better 
hearing. Through ceaseless research, modern advances and highest 
technical skill, Sonotone has constantly sought for and found ways to 
make hearing aids more efficient, and their wearing a pleasure instead 


of a penalty. 


T'oday’s Sonotone hearing aids are the finest ever produced. Ask your 
Sonotone Hearihg Aid Consultant about them, or write Sonotone for 


new illustrated brochure, free. 
Sonotone. ; 


In either case, no obligation. 
ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 


A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 
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